; 


The greatest of faults 
is to be conscious of none. 


—Carlyle 
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| Walked Where They Worked 


Enroute by rail from Illinois to Cali- 


“fornia after a brief vacation a year ago 


I had time to do some leisurely thinking. 
It occurred to me that I had been in my 
present church for three years and knew 
hardly anything about the many near-by 
industries in which my people worked. 
I decided to visit one industry a week 
for the next year. This would make 
me better acquainted with my commun- 
ity and would help me give my people a 
greater sense of Christian vocation. 


Pastoral Calling in Industry 


Now the mission has been completed. 
I have visited thirty places where my 
people work and have taken notes on 
such things as number of employees, race 
relations, wages, working conditions, la- 
bor relations, products, safety, and tasks 
my people do. I have seen eighty tons of 
molten metal poured from a furnace into 
a huge ladle. I have seen seven kinds of 
coffee blended to get that extra flavor. 
I have seen cold steel wire stretched 
until it was only four times the thickness 
of a hair and then stranded until it was 
strong enough to lift a locomotive. I 
have seen many wonderful things I 
would have missed had I confined my 
pastoral calling to ringing residential 
doorbells. 


It was not difficult to get into most 
of the plants. Usually a phone call the 
day before was all that was neccessary. 
I simply explained that several of my 


The Rev. “Andy” Juvinall is a Meth- 
odist minister in Napa, California, who 
has long been a member of RLCA and 
who is widely known for his interest in 
worker and industrial problems. This 
unusual article first appeared in The 
Christian Century of December 15, 
1954, and is reprinted here by permis- 
sion. We commend the approach de- 
scribed here to all clergymen in local 
parishes as a valuable means of gaining 
new insights. 


By Andrew Juvinall 


church people worked there and that as 
a pastor I was eager to go through their 
industry. Occasionally the company 
would ask me who from my church 
worked there and then assign one of 
these employees to be my guide. Some- 
times I was shown through by the per- 
sonnel manager or public relations of- 
ficer or general superintendent, who 
now and then made appreciative remarks 
concerning theiremployees from my 
church. 


The Work The People Do 


My people are doing work that is sig- 
nificant and interesting and advances the 
Kingdom of God. Two of them I saw 
in a jig shop at Pan-American; a DC-4 
they had worked on was about to go to 
Manila to get a load of Rhesus monkeys 
for polio research. Several work at the 
United States Coast Guard air station, 
from which 158 errands of mercy have 
gone out so far this yaer. Some process 
meat, so important for a proper protein 
diet. Some make steel, so essential for 
everything from surgeons’ scalpels to 
ships that sail the seven seas. Some fab- 
ricate pipes that bring us water from the 
Sierras and gas from Texas. Some man- 
ufacture paint which preserves buildings 
in the United States, South America and 
Europe.. Several are in the post office, 
part of a public service begun in 1737 
and now doing a $2 billion business 
yearly, Many are providing vital trans- 
portation by bus, rail, air or ship. 

One of our church stewards heads the 
government bureau which collects 
weather data for farmers, food proces- 
sors and businessmen. Another is fore- 
man of a scrap-iron concern and derives 
satisfaction from knowing that tubes 
from the locomotives he salvages help 
raise food for people by irrigating des- 
erts. ‘he former chairman of our board 
makes doctors’ and nurses’ uniforms for 
many lands and, citing Genesis 3:7, 
proudly claims to be in the oldest business 
in the world. All these men are advanc- 


ing the Kingdom, for they serve specific 
needs of God’s children. 


Some New Insights 

My pilgrimage gave me some new in- 
sights into modern industry. I observed 
a number of things which I hope and 
believe characterize a large part of U.S. 
enterprise. 

There is little regimentation. Men 
do their job as part of a team and usu- 
ally do not seem to be working under a 
strain. All the industries I saw appeared 
to be well organized and to get their 
work done efficiently wit hout bosses 
cracking the whip or being much in 
evidence. 

Men take pride in the place where 
they work. Maybe the wages aren’t all 
they might wish, but it is a pretty good 
outfit and most of them are glad they 
‘work where they do. An_ engineer 
pointed proudly to a crane he had de- 
signed and a subforeman told me with 
enthusiasm how his company’s plane had 
beat two others in an unofficial trans- 
continental race. 

Industry seeks to reduce drudgery to 
the minimum. Men are sometimes ro- 
tated on jobs so that the work will not 

(Continued on Page 2) 


RLCA On “Frontiers of Faith” 


"Do the Churches and Labor Have 
Anything to Say to Each Other?" 
will be discussed on NBC's ''Fron- 
tiers of Faith'' on Sunday, June 11, 
at 1:30 p.m. EDT. But check your 
local station; some carry it on a de- 
layed basis at another hour on June 


18. The panel discussion, video tap- 
ed on May 12, includes as partici- 


pants Dr. Clair M. Cook, Dr. J. 
Edward Carothers, Gordon Cole of 
the Machinist, and columnist Victor 
Riesel. RLCA expects to have a 16- 
mm. print for loan to any interested 


group. 
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Prayer For Industry — 
~ By Rev. Richard M. McKeon, S.J. 
Almighty God, we ask Thy blessing on all who work. 


Let there be no harsh distinction 


Between the thinking worker and the working thinker, 

For both are participating in Thy creative power 

And in fulfilling Thy command “Fill the earth and subdue it” ’ 
That Society may prosper through the production of honest goods and services. 
For You have made this world a workshop and proving ground for mankind 


Where all may fulfill their destiny 


By love and service, avoiding hate and greed, 


In advancing the common good. 


Make us ever conscious that Thy divine Son, Jesus Christ, 


Bestowed honor on all honest labor 


In His apprenticeship at Nazareth and in the gracious toil of the hidden life. 
Let all in industry be mindful of the lessons: of the Sermon on the Mount 
Wherein He laid down principles of social action 

Which guarantee for all men a sufficiency of the goods of time 


And the promise of eternal reward. 


Let us never forget that He is still a mediator between Thee and men. 


Through the light of Thy grace 


May labor and management recognize clearly 
Their respective rights and corresponding responsibilities. 


For industry, to be stable and prosperous, calls for 
Unity of purpose and action, of cordial collaboration, 
That the fruits of Thy providence be wisely distributed 


And no man lack his daily bread. 


Let all be appreciative of the investment which creates jobs. 
Bless those who, with this thought in mind, risk their capital; j 
For a man willing to work and unemployed is shackled in body and mind. 


Let there be a stop to featherbedding at all levels of production 


And to exploitation in any form 


“For what does it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his soul?” 
Inspire all in a worthy and constructive use of leisure time j p ; 
That they may seek opportunity for self-development and growth in sanctification 
To portray the true splendor of humanity. 


Dear God, in beseeching all these things we hope to see 


An end to industrial discord and violence, 


A fosterine of justice and love that 


“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


To this end enlighten those in authority 


To avoid extreme policies of the right or left, 
To reconcile individual rights with the needs of the common good, 
To aid men to be versed in the knowledge and sanctified in the practice 


Of social justice and charity. 
Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


— The Brooklyn Tablet, Sept. 3, 1960, as reprinted in Social Action Digest 


| Walked Where They Worked 


(Continued from Page 1) 


become too monotonous. Every kind of 
crane and lift is used to eliminate back- 
breaking labor. Men watch the ma- 
chines, but machines do a great many of 
the arduous, dirty and difficult tasks 
once done by hand. For instance, in a 
paint factory a new machine to oxidize 
lead powder does in one day what used 
to take ninety days of hand work. All 
industries carry on research in labor say- 
ing, and this is good if a proper balance 
is kept between the wages, prices and 
dividends so that the consumers can buy 
the tremendous flow of products. 


‘There is a keen concern for safety. 
Departments compete to have the longest 
number of accident-free days; safety en- 
gineers are on the alert; the larger plants 
have nurses, doctors, and well equipped 
clinics. In one plant here the air is 
changed every twenty minutes. In a 


certain paint factory the men who work 
on lead are checked every two weeks to 
see that they have no lead in their blood. 


Corporations With a Heart 


Another conclusion I reached is that 
big corporations are not always  heart- 
less; they may be humane. In United 
Airlines’ maintenance base here, the larg- 
est in the world, I saw a guide dog ly- 
ing at the feet of a blind employee who 
does a good job cleaning spark plugs. In 


a division of U.S. Steel I saw machinists: 


over the age of 70 still working and 
enjoyed it, while white-collar employees 
are compelled to retire at 65.  Bethle- 
hem-Pacific Steel in many departments, 
such as the open hearth furnaces, works 
the men twenty minutes and then gives 
them twenty minutes’ rest period alter- 
nately for the entire day. Standard Oil 
has a policy of not hiring a man unless 


the company is reasonably sure it can.. 


give him steady work for a number of 


years. If the work load gets too heavy 
some of it. is contracted out rather than 
done by employees quickly hired and | | 
soon fired. The profit motive is still in 
operation but more than one eadueeeral | 
executive feels as did the churchman in — 
charge | of one heavy industry who said, 
to me, “Our aim in business i is to develop — | 
people.” 


eo 


tween labor and management. Most 
managers accept the fact that unions are. 
here to stay and frequently speak well of 
the union men who are the shop stewards 
or the business agents. Workers often 


| 
There is a spirit of cooperation be-_ 


call their foremen and superintendents 


by their first names. A steel fabricating 
plant I saw has had only one strike in 
twenty-eight years, and that was settled 
in two days. Over half of the 165 
workers in a wire rope plant have been 
there for fifteen years or more — evi- 
dence of good adjustment between labor 
and management. 


Modern industry requires tremendous 
capital investment. An extreme example 
is an electrical generating plant costing 
$47 million and operated by a crew of 
thirteen men on a shift. As you walk 
through the forest of steam and electri- 
cal equipment you seldom see a man, for 
nearly everything is operated automat- 
ically. Of course it takes men to make 
the machinery, but the small number of 
workers required to operate it plus the 
great capital involved highlights our 
social responsibility to use technological 
advance for the well-being of all. 


Some Rich Rewards 


This special program has taken from 
one to three hours a week. I feel that 
it has been eminently worth while. I 
now know how the people who pay my 
salary make their living. I know that a 
strander is not one who lolls on India’s 
coral strand. I know that not all strip- 
pers work in burlesque shows; some do 

' (Continued on Page 6) 
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RELIGION AND LABOR 


A Church Council Speaks On Labor-Management 


It is rarely enough that a local church or church group speaks out in the context 
of labor management tensions in its own community. It is still more rare for such a 
statement to go beyond the superficial aspects of the immediate to deal in universally 


applicable principles for a Christian approach to such problems. 


Yet the Bridgeport, 


Connecticut, Council of Churches, looking at a local strike situation last fall, lifted up 
its immediate meaning to a level of the universal and produced the following excep- 


tionally fine statement. 
“Concern.” 


We reprint it here from the December 15, 1960, issue of 


The Department of Social Relations of the Greater Bridgeport Council of 
Churches takes the occasion of the current contract negotiations and strike involv- 
ing the United Aircraft corporation, the International Association of Machinists 
and the United Automobile Workers, to address the following statement to the 
council, its constituent churches and their members, as well as to members of labor 


and managements in our community. 


I. As Christians we believe that: we 
are called to love God and neighbor in 
our daily work as surely as in church, 
family, and political life. In plant and 
office we are subject to the judgment 
and mercy of God, At the conference 
table and on the assembly line we are 
called to a responsible concern for our 
brother’s welfare. 


As Christians we believe that: the 
complexity of the industrial order in 
which we work does not excuse us from 
the demand to act responsibly before 
God and with our fellow men. The 
conditions of our daily work are com- 
plex. Yet we recognize in them the con- 
ditions under which God has called us 
to be his servants and witnesses. 


Our Christian faith gives us hope that 
in every situation it is possible to seek 
justice in love. But our faith saves us 
from presuming that our wisdom or 
good-will exceed those of other men. We 
can speak only in humility. Yet speak 
we must. As Christians we dare not 
stand aloof from those concerns in 
which we affirm that God labors even 
now for reconciliation. 


Il. Therefore, we issue the following 
call: 

1) We call upon the pastors and 
members of our churches to inform 
themselves concerning the enduring, 
long-range problems of labor-manage- 
ment relations. This is not something 
which can be accomplished by fitful at- 
tention during times of crisis. It re- 
quires continual study and involvement. 
Well may we pray for divine guidance 
during periods of local labor-manage- 
ment negotiation or strife. But it is im- 
perative that we also have the capacity 
to speak — and to listen — with com- 
prehension and understanding of the is- 
sues and procedures involved. 


2) We call upon members of manage- 
ment and labor — within our churches 
and without — to confront the churches 
of this community with the facts of con- 
temporary industrial strife. We reject 
any attempt to impose an over-simplified 
“religious” solution upon the complex 


"Our Sunday schools are a guide 
to faith, but they are more than 
that. They are the means of giv- 
ing our young people a way of life, 
one that is based on the natural law. 
They teach our boys and girls that 
religion must not be confined to the 
church on Sunday, but must govern 
our every waking moment in every 
day of the week in every activity. 

“Children who learn the rules of 
their faith in Sunday schools will be 
better persons in labor, business, in- 
dustry, and the professions. They will 
make this country and this world more 
like God intended it should be." 
— George Meany, in endorsement of 

National Sunday School Week, 
April 10-16. 


problems of industriaal relations. Yet we 
believe that Christian faith offers a 
highly relevant context in which diffi- 
cult decisions may be made in confidence. 
To give but two examples: the atti- 
tude which a striking worker will adopt 
toward a non-striker or “scab,” and the 
attitude which a supervisor will adopt 
toward a worker returning at the con- 
clusion of a strike, constitute moral 
questions of real significance. “They 
merit the prayer and counsel given any 
other major decision. ‘They are deci- 
sions which cannot be made by one man 
for another. 


4) We call upon the leaders of man- 
agement to bargain collectively in good 
faith; to face squarely all issues as pre- 
sented by union representatives; to avoid 
intimidation, now or later, of workers 
for supporting their union’s strike; to 
find ways of meeting all just claims for 
job security and redress of grievances 
presented by their workers and expressed 
through established union channels; to 
leave to the courts the punishment of 
those who may have been guilty of law 
violation during the course of a labor 
dispute. 

5) We call upon the leaders of labor 
to bargain collectively in good faith; to 
face all objections to their claims on the 


part of managements with the same ser- 
iousness they expect in turn; to avoid 
and to discourage illegal violence or 
other intimidation of non-striking work- 
ers; to be prepared to moderate some of 
their demands within the context of hon- 
est negotiation. 


6) We call upon the press to report 
fairly and fully both sides of any indus- 
trial dispute, giving comparable space to 
the claims of both union and manage- 


‘ment on controversial issues; to observe 


faithfully their obligation for reportorial 
objectivity; to resist the temptation to 
exploit isolated incidents of violence at 
the expense of attention to the funda- 
mental issues at the bargaining table. 


Ill. Further, we make the following 
observations as pertinent to reaching re- 
sponsible decisions regarding an indus- 
trial dispute: 


1) Issues and questions of procedure 
or conduct are seldom “black and 
white.” Only the naive will suppose 
that one side in an industrial dispute has 
all the right and the other all the wrong. 
Human causes contain both truth and 
error. Consequently, to label manage- 
ment and labor as “hero and villain’ in 
the style of the TV western is to make 
realistic appraisal impossible. 


2) Self-righteousness tempts us pre- 
maturely to turn technical economic 
questions into matters of “absolute 
moral priciple’”’ admitting of no compro- 
mise. To judge a labor dispute on the 
basis of a pat formula is irresponsible. 
We recognize that care must be taken 
that matters of justice and right are 
not obscured by unwarranted appeals to 
technological necessity. But we do well 
to withhold judgment in a labor dispute 
until the facts are available, and the real 
possibilities are made clear in official 
negotiations. 

3) Lawlessness and violence are not 

(Continued on Page 7) 


My Neighbors 


ow think, Hartwig, is this 
the time to ask for a raise?” 
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The Radical Christian In Society 


Our economy is in bad shape. We 
are in deep trouble here in America and 
all over the world. But instead of 
discussing that deep trouble from an 
economic point of view, I am going to 
speak to you about the Christian and 
his daily life in our society. 

But I am not going to treat it as 
the minister did who was faced with a 
hot issue in his congregation. ‘Well, 
gentlemen,” he said, “speaking for iy- 
self, I think I may venture to say that 
I should feel inclined to favor a tendency 
in a positive direction, with reservation.” 
Right there is what is mostly wrong 
with our churches — they are not will- 
ing to stand up and be counted, to face 
the music. I want to talk with you 
tonight about the refusal of our church 
representatives to bring integrity and 
courage to the issues of everyday life 
through fear, intimidation, apathy or 
greed. 

I am an elder at the First Christian 
Church of Covington, Kentucky and 
have served all positions of my local 
church board, including deacon, trustee, 
and chairman of the board. I know 
some of the problems that you ministers 
face in church life, and among them 
are the pressures for conformity, pres- 
sures which affect the issues of our daily 
working life. 


A "Dangerous Society of the Saving" 


Our forefathers, the founders of our 
republic, certainly were not afraid of 
controversy. “Chey gambled their lives 
and property on the issues before them. 
Neither were the early Christians afraid 
of their times. Can a Christian afford 
to be afraid? Is our republic being en- 
dangered by the slow disappearance of 
independent men and women who can 
and will stand up and be counted? Does 
religion in everyday life mean courage 
in everyday life? 

I think it does. It takes more cour- 
age to be a Christian than anything | 


Mr. Whitehouse, RLCA treasurer, is 
director of District 27, United Steel- 
workers of America, Cincinnati. For- 
merly director of the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Department, Mr. W hite- 
house is. the only labor man who has 
ever served as a vice-president of the 
National Council of Churches. A mem- 
ber of the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, he gave what might 
be called this “sermon to preachers” at 
the annual RLCA dinner at the Ohio 
Pastors’ Convention, held in Colum- 
bus on January 23, 1961. About a 


hundred clergymen were in attendance. 


By Albert Whitehouse 


know, and that’s where I fall out so 
hard with this padded-pew, air-condi- 
tioned fad or fancy religion. I find 
nothing easy about it. Being a Chris- 
tian is the hardest thing I have ever 
tried to do in my life. Christianity is 
centered in Jesus Christ, whose chief 
call to his disciples was, “Follow me.” 
His spirit and his teachings touched every 
aspect of life, and it would be better to 
repudiate Jesus as impractical and un- 
realistic than to profess faith in him 
with words while denying him by our 
deeds. 

Our religion should function in our 
daily work every day, not just on Sun- 
day. If it does not, it is a pretense, if 
not a fraud. Religion includes all of 
life, or it leaves out God; but too many 
of our churches are concerned only with 
the Sunday part of it — and I’m look- 
ing right at you ministers. “The mes- 
sage of Jesus is not an “ivory tower” re- 
ligion, and it can’t be preached as a 
popular fad’ meeting the complacency 
of men or nations. Jesus’ plea is sharper 
than a two-edged sword, and it must 
hurt before it can heal. It will create 
tension and get you into trouble in your 
daily life and work — including your 
church and including my union, your 
tailor shop, your grocery store, your 
home, your household duties, anywhere 
you are if you practice and preach it. 
If we lived up to our faith, none of our 
churches would be social clubs in a se- 
cure society of the saved but would 
become instead a dangerous society of 
the saving. 


Our "Radical" Heritage 


God is no respecter of persons and 
also no respecter of occupations. <A 
Christian is measured by character, by 
what he has to share, not by income 
but by outgo. No one can heed Jesus 
Christ’s call to “take up thy cross and 
follow me” without a change of direc- 
tion. We need a new awareness and 
awakening to the radical nature of the 
break which Christianity demands with 
the values, standards and practices now 
prevailing in our daily work and Mon- 
day through Saturday living. 

Radical, you say? Leading church 
people want to be called anything but 
radical, anything but that. But when 
we get right down to it the greatest 
documents on earth are also the most 
radical. The Holy Bible and the Decla- 
ration of American Independence are the 
two most radical documents I have ever 
read, far more radical than anything 
in Marx, Lenin, Trotsky or others who 
are called “radical.” ‘Take that revered 
American declaration: ‘‘We hold these 


t 


radical 


aan 
’ 


truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal and that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 


unalienable rights,” among them “life, 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
It goes on to say that “to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” and that 


whenever any form of government be-— 


comes destructive of these ends it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish 
it. 
Talk about something radical! And 
the new government is to lay its foun- 
dations upon such principles and organ- 
ize its powers in such form as shall seem 
most likely to afford the safety and hap- 
piness of the people. You need no 
doctor’s degree, no scholastic training 
whatever, to understand that, either. 
Simple terms — the safety and happiness 
of the people. Or take the Preamble to 
the Constitution: ‘We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general 
welfare’ — not General Motors — 
“and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” Yes, a 
great radical document. 


Our Radical Religion 


Now, if we can get just a few of 
our quarter of a million millionaires in 
this nation to go abroad and say the 
reason they are millionaires is not be- 
cause we have a corner on brains or in- 
telligence here in America, but because 
they live in a land dedicated to those 
principles, to the radicalness of those 
documents, recognizing God and the 
equality of brothers under the father- 
hood of God. But you can’t get them 
to do’ that. They won't talk like: that 
to people in Europe and Asia and around 
the world — although labor leaders, lots 
of them, will do it. 

And then there is the radicalness of 
the Holy Bible, especially the New 
Testament and the writings of. the 
prophets. The New ‘Testament in a 
stubborn, inconvenient way holds out 
against all, or most, definitions of pow- 
er, success and wealth. It is a highly 
subversive document, if you please, if it 
were taken seriously by the majority 
who give unqualified devotion to cur- 
rent definitions of the American way of 
life, also called the free enterprise sys- 
tem. We can not come within sight of 
religious recovery. until the 
churches and people of this nation begin 


; ‘Mr. Whitehouse 


to do penance for the way we have tried 
to pour the new wine of the Gospel into 
some peculiarly American bottles. How 
can faith in the dignity of man be ex- 
pressed by choking critical and intelli- 
gent independent judgment? Above all, 
how can religious stature be maintained 
while associating with national pride in- 
stead of Christian humility? We are 
confronted with a clearcut choice. Eith- 
er the New Testament is to be supreme 
and we are to judge our nation in the 
light of its standards of righteousness, or 
the so-called American way of life is to 
be our substantive religion, or at least 
its mouthpiece. Yes, Jesus Christ was 
the greatest radical that mankind has 
ever known. 


No Ivory Tower Religion 


I was invited in 1952 by Dr. Reinhold 
yon Thadden to address the famous Ger- 
man Kirchentag in a series of six speech- 
es. After about the second, some of 
the leaders such as Bishop Lilje, Dr. 
Von Thadden and others said to me, 
“Myr. Whitehouse, you just don’t know 
the good you are doing.” I couldn’t un- 
derstand what was so remarkable until 
they finally told me, “It’s because you 
are a leader of a great union like the 
Steelworkers.” 

You remember that we had a strike 
in 1952 that the whole world heard 
about; Mr. Truman took over, and we 
got the Supreme Court and everybody 
else into that battle. This was about 
two weeks after the strike ended. “They 
said to me, “You stand before thousands 
here in Stuttgart and talk about your 
great strike and also about your faith. 
We just can’t get any labor leaders in 
Germany to do that.”’ I said, “Do you 
mean to tell me you can’t get any labor 
leaders to stand up publicly and say they 
are believers in, and followers of, Jesus 
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Christ?” \‘They‘said,. “No?” . “Well,” 
I said, “Dr. Von Thadden has asked 
me to be critical of you, critical of the 
church, as he has heard me be in Amer- 
ica. So I say, Where have you been? 
The church is dying of dry rot, if you 
haven’t one labor leader who will do 
that. We have thousands of them in 
America.” 

Oh, they said, Marx, Marx. They 
blame ‘everything on poor old Marx 
over there. He’s the handiest excuse 
they have, but a stumblebum poor one. 
‘They said, ““We don’t mean labor lead- 
ers are communistic, but they’re social- 
istic. “They follow Marx.” ‘Well,’ I 
said, “if you’ll just get out where the 
people are, get out of that ivory tower 
and off that steeple, get down amongst 
the people and away from all the ritual 
that doesn’t mean anything, there’s 
where you'll find Jesus. Run along 
with Jesus right up alongside Marx and 
see how quickly old Marx fades away. 
But you’ve got to get out there where 
the people are, not just in church on 
Sunday.” 


To me, all the members of the church 
have to get out, proclaiming and preach- 
ing their witness, and a church isn’t ac- 
complishing anything unless it has lay- 
men doing that, regardless of how rich 
they are (and those are the hardest to 
get to do it) or how poor they are. 


The Test Is Social. Action 


The radical is literally one who goes 
to the roots of things. He does not 
hesitate to criticise or oppose the most 
accepted and sacred institutions of his 
day, including the church, the current 
economic system, and the government, 
at those points where these institutions 
do not conform to the principles of a 
righteous social order. The radical holds 
to his ideals in spite of public opposition, 
condemnation by church and state, mis- 
understanding and disapproval or deser- 
tion by his family, friends and follow- 
ers. 

Is production planned primarily for 
the service of human needs, or primar- 
ily for private profit of individuals or 
national interest? Is there a brotherly 
sharing among the nations of the world’s 
resources, and in each nation of econom- 
ic security? Of annual income, of a 
decent minimum wage, of adequate pen- 
sions for old age, of good housing, of 
health and medical service, of opportu- 
nities for higher education, of recrea- 
tion, and of the ownership of the land 
and industrial enterprise? Or are there 
still in America, and in the lands around 
the globe, sharp contrasts of security and 
insecurity, of wealth and poverty, of 
propertied classes and the dispossessed ? 
Have we really, my friends, gone far 
enough in applying the principles and 
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spirit and radicalness of Jesus Christ 
to the social order? 

The rapid and extensive gains of 
communism are the tragic answer. They 
are the direct result of our failure to 
understand, it seems to me, and to ap- 
ply the religion of Jesus. Entirely in- 
dividual and personal interpretations of 
religion have been found sorely wanting. 
‘The advocates of these still dominant 
conventional types of religion are trying 
to meet the present situation by fight- 
ing communism solely as an enemy of 
God. They’ll never win. What they 
need is to be converted’ themselves to 
a deeper understanding of the religion 
of Jesus, of God. It is clear that the 
only possible defense against the ideol- 
totalitarianism and violence of 
communism and fascism is a Christian 
revolution in the spirit of Jesus. Peace- 
ful social reconstruction is the only pre- 
ventative of violent revolution. ‘There 
must be first righteousness and then 
peace. 


The Radical Jesus 


I never made a speech without talk- 
ing about the horrors of war. I am for 
construction, not destruction. I’d rath- 
er go eighty billion dollars in debt for a 
constructive purpose in building some- 
thing than twenty billion dollars in debt 
for war — any time. I am personally 
a tither; my wife and I have tithed for 
about seventeen years. We do it be- 
cause we believe in it. We've been 
happier and more successful than any 
time before, and I say to you, if it is 
right for me as an individual, what’s 
wrong with our nation tithing, aiding 
the underprivileged of the rest of the 
world? When you tithe, you give the 
first tenth and you don’t put any strings 
on it — but we see argument over a piti- 
ful few bushels of wheat for starving 
people. We haven’t begun to spend 
constructively a tenth of our total in- 
come. ; 

Jesus was a radical in social and 
race relations. Because he loved God 
and man, Jesus rejected all the barriers 
of race and class which our human pride 
is forever setting up. It is profoundly 
significant that he himself came out of 
the working class. He had no pride, 
or wealth, or social prestige. He was 
a carpenter. On the other hand, he 
held no prejudices against the wealthy. 
He was friendly, wanting their souls, 
not their money. He was also a friend 
of the publicans and sinners. He insisted 
on going around with the unreligious 
rabble and with. the unpatriotic Jewish 
tax collector for Rome, the foreign con- 
queror of his people. He talked freely 
with the woman at the well, although 
the Jews considered Samaritans religious 
and racial inferiors. To Jesus all men 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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| Walked Where They Worked 


(Continued from Page 2) 


useful jobs in lithographic plants. My 
people appreciate the interest I have 
shown in their jobs and are glad that 
their pastor came to their forge or work- 
bench. By writing weekly feature ar- 
ticles in my parish paper on ‘Where 
Our People Work,” listing those em- 
ployed in the industry I visited that 
week and commenting on the signifi- 
cance of the work done there, I have 
invested their daily labor with more im- 
portance both in their own eyes and in 
the eyes of their friends. Fellowship has 
been increased as men have discovered 
through our parish paper that others 
whom they knew on the job belong to 
their church. 


My own knowledge of vocations has 
been broadened by these field trips. They 
have given me a better basis for coun- 
seling youth with respect to the oppor- 
tunities in various lines of employment. 
Youth and others who have read the 
weekly articles on “Where Our People 
Work” have received specific informa- 
tion on such matters as wage scales, 
working conditions and _ services ren- 
dered. I have even gleaned a few new 
sermon ilustrations out of this adven- 
ture. Here are a couple: 


The great P.G.&E. power plant I 
visited in San Francisco has duplicate 
equipment all the way through so that 
anything can break down and the peo- 
ple of the city by the Golden Gate will 
still have light. How much better our 
Sunday schools would be if we could 
say the same! In Swift’s packing plant 
a Judas goat is used to lead the sheep 
through a chute to the wheel whereon 
the sheep are hung at the beginning of 
the dis-assembly line. One day a new 
worker, instead of letting the goat go on 
out, picked him up and hung him by a 
leg on the great wheel. As the goat 
started down the line he made a terrific 
noise which soon resulted in his rescue. 
‘The moral is very clear: whoever hooks 
his neighbor, sooner or later may get 
hooked himself. ‘“Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” 


Long ago a prophet by the name of 
Ezekiel visited the captive Jews of Baby- 
lon at the River Chebar. He reported, 
“T sat where they sat and remained there 
astonished among them seven days.’”’ My 
people are not captives. Neither do they 
spend much time sitting. They work at 
honest work, make things of value, 
render services of significance. It is 
good to know this. It is good to know 
them. I am glad that I have walked 
where they worked. 
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CANON A. EDWARD SAUNDERS is seen here in the setting of his “parish” — the 


Brooklyn waterfront near Brooklyn Bridge. 


He Covers The Waterfront 


By Barbara True 


Hard - working, hard - dealing long- 
shoremen man the Brooklyn water front. 
Their hours are long, and their loads 
are heavy; they need to be tough, and 
they are. Many of them are parolees. 


Tough as they are, the chaplain of 
the water front, Father Saunders, be- 
lieves in them. ‘The tall, soft-spoken 
friend of the longshoremen will take re- 
sponsibility for the roughest parolee to 
keep him from being barred from work 
on the docks. Only one man of the 
500 parolees under his care has ever 
broken that faith! 


Father Saunders — The Venerable 
Canon A, Edward Saunders — is Epis- 
copal archdeacon of Brooklyn and rector 


of Christ Church, not far from the 
docks. 


Some 1,500 piers and wharves front 
the 600-mile New York-New Jersey 
shoreline. Eighty-six of the largest of 


these jut out from the Brooklyn shore. 
Here 18,000 dock workers load and un- 
load the greatest portion of freight in 
the harbor. This is Chaplain Saunders’ 


water front. 


With the welfare of the longshoremen 


his concern, Canon Saunders has criti-- 


cized labor unions whenever he has seen 
an injustice. He has won the trust of 
the men, the unions, and the shippers, 
and is often called in for consultation 
with union officials. 
the unions before the various shipping 
boards and before the state legislature. 


Recently, in a discussion with Tony 
Anastasia, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association and 
head of the Brooklyn local, Father Saun- 
ders sought to prevent double punish- 
ment of longshoremen who, having 
served terms in state prisons, returned to 
Brooklyn to be barred from the docks 
by rhe Bi-State Commission — the Wat- 


He also represents 


————E—— 


iene Commission of New York Har- 
‘bor. 


He is the best man on the water 
front today,’ Canon Saunders said of 
Anastasia. “He is a decent, honest man, 
and handles the rough men of the water 
front very well.” Anastasia, he said, is 
greatly misunderstood because one of his 


brothers was a racketeer — another 


brother is a Catholic priest. ‘“Manage- 
‘ment is all for him,” Canon Saunders 
added, ‘‘and they haven’t paid him off!” 


While the Canon is a great aid to 
management and the unions, his special 
interest is in the longshoremen them- 
selves. They come to him with family 
and personal problems, for in his 26 
years on the water front, Canon Saun- 
ders has earned the love and respect of 
the men he serves. — 


He is also chaplain to the 2, 000 men 
of the New York Harbor Association, 
ministering to spiritual needs and acting 
as liaison between labor and manage- 
ment. He was active in the founding of 
the Association, which is not attached 
to a church, but is nonsectarian, and 
dedicated to fighting Communism on the 
water front. Before they can apply for 
membership in the Association, men 
‘must indicate a belief in God. The 
NYHA works in cooperation with the 
Bi-State. Commission which has greatly 
reduced crime, once rampant along the 
water front. 


Eighteen years archdeacon of Brook- 
lyn, Canon Saunders has charge of the 
50 Episcopal churches in Brooklyn. As 
rector of Christ Church, Sunday finds 
him regularly in the pulpit preaching to 
his flock of 600 triracial longshoremen 
and their families. He is a director of 
McAlpin (elementary) School in the 
parish house of the church, and he visits 
daily the longshoremen’s clinic, the joint 
operation of shippers and unions. 


Canon Saunders began his work with 
the longshoremen when the Riverfront 
Squad. of the New York police de- 
partment asked his help with some of 
the men on the water front. Since then, 
consistently, the chaplain has been able 
to change recalcitrants into productive 
workers. 


In appreciation, a banquet — at which 
he was presented with a $7,000 check — 
was given recently in his honor by ship- 
ping associations, stevedores, the unions, 
coopers, -and longshoremen. 


Chaplain Saunders’ success story is not 
‘difficult to tell: He has put his Christian 
faith to work on the water front. “Peo- 
ple don’t get religion, religion gets 
them,” he believes, “‘and God is always 
looking for them.” Ewes 
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Bridgeport Labor-Management Statement 


(Continued from Page 3) 
appropriate means for furthering just 
claims, especially when lawful and 
peaceful channels of negotiations and 
redress are already in use or are avail- 
able. While we cannot expect angry 
men to act always with delicacy, we can 
expect all men and groups to obey the 
law and to keep the peace. Leaders 
should leave no question in the minds of 
their groups that violence or intimidation 
is not to be tolerated. Swift action by 
the forces of law should be brought to 


bear upon the individuals responsible for 


lawlessness. 

4) At the same time, individual acts 
of lawlessness should not lead to the 
wholesale condemnation of groups. In 
particular, isolated incidents of violence 
should not be used precipitously to judge 
a union, the justice of its claims, or the 
merit of its strike. Those of us not di- 
rectly involved in a strike have a special 
obligation to avoid making such prema- 
ture and generalized judgments. 

5) The general concern of organized 
labor for better wages should not ob- 
scure the fact that not every strike is a 
demand for raising wages. For example, 
in the current strike in our community, 
higher wages have not been a major 
issue. Rather, negotiations have cen- 
tered upon the matters of union shop, 
seniority, full arbitration and automatic 
wage progression. “Those who would 
evaluate an industrial dispute must be 


willing to consider every issue on its own 


merits, and within the particular context 
from which it is raised. 

6) The inevitable tensions of a strike 
situation should not lead to the assump- 
tion that management will never bargain 
in good faith, or promote the welfare of 
its workers unless coerced. In particu- 
lar, inflammatory and insulting slogans 
employed to cement union loyalty or to 
recruit picket lines only make more dif- 
ficult the agreements sought at the bar- 
gaining table. 

Every citizen becomes a party to any 
major industrial dispute affecting the 
economic life of an entire community. 
As Christians we believe that this in- 
volvement requires all of us — citizen 
and churchman, labor leader and com- 
pany. executive, spectator and factory 
worker — to be accountable before God. 


Canon Saunders, who has shared with 
RLCA in attendance at its New York 
Social Justice Award dinners, is one of 
the few Protestant clergymen-to become 
known for his work directly with union- 
ists. This article appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1960 issue ‘i the Christian Ad- 


vocale. 


It is God, and not only our fellowmen, 
who will judge the authenticity of our 
respect for law and order, the sincerity 
of our efforts to negotiate and to abide 
by mutual agreements, the extent of our 
good faith, and the measure of our 
willingness to trust one another in the 
pursuit of the common good. 


Whitehouse 


(Continued from Page 5) 
were potential children of God, so he 
loved them and recognized no social bar- 
riers whatever. Well now, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Georgia to our undying 
shame! 

Jesus was a religious and ecclesiastical 
radical. Because he loved the souls of 
men, he insisted on spiritual realities in 
religious life rather than dead ritual or 
ceremonial observance of law. But of 
course Jesus paid the price. He was 
considered so dangerous to the estab- 
lished order of things that the church — 
remember, he wasn’t put to death by 
infidels or pagans — that the church 
and government combined to do away 
with him. But Jesus gained the victory, 
not by coercion but by ethical persua- 
sion of free moral choice. 

Surely, my friends, we have not gone 
nearly far enough in preaching and 
practicing the social applications of his 
gospel. Let us face the great and grave 
issues of our daily life today resolved 
to be as radical as Jesus. As someone 
once said, “It doen’t take much of a 
man, just any man can be a Christian 
— but it takes all of him.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY re- 
cently voted its executives $33,600,000 
in bonuses for their efforts last year. 
Walter Reuther figures this equals 
$17.78 per car, or about $25 on the 
retail price. 


CHISELING by employers on mini- 
mum wages uncovered by the Labor De- 
partment last year hit a record $28,- 
033,314, $5.6 million over the previous 
high. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT, colum- 
nist Sylvia Porter points out, although 
$290 billion, has grown only 4.2 per 
cent since the end of World War II. It 
has decreased relative to Gross National 
Product, from 131 per cent of GNP in 
1945 ($213 billion GNP, $279 billion 
debt) to only 58 per cent today. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Insurance Company has 40 holders of 
million dollar policies, seven of them 
with $2 million or more. Premium is 
$23,500 a year per million at age 35, 
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Five Leaders Receive Awards; 4*SS¢? THE BOOKSTALL 2, 


Three Are On RLCA Board 


Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
President Jacob Potofsky, Electrical 
Workers (IUE) President James B. 
Carey, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, and Secretary Joseph D. Kee- 
nan of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers have all been hon- 
ored this spring. The first three are 
members of the RUCA Executive Board. 


Mr. Keenan and Mr. Carey were 
both recipients of awards from organiz- 
ations of the Roman Catholic Church to 
which they belong. Mr. Carey received 
the Quadragesimo Anno Medal of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists: 
at a communion breakfast on May 21 in 
the New Yorker Hotel. The ACTU 
award is named for the 1931 papal en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI. Mr. Kee- 
nan’s award, given at a dinner March 
19 in Newark, bears the name of the 
earlier of the two papal encyclicals deal- 
ing extensively with workers and their 
organizations, that issued in 1891 by 
Pope Leo XIII, the Rerum Novarum 
Award. It was presented by St. Peter’s 
College of Jersey City. Religion and 
Labor has received the text of Mr. Kee- 
nan’s address and will publish portions 
in a later issue. 


Secretary Goldberg was honored early 
this year by a Chicago dinner attended 
by 1500 persons, sponsored by the Com- 
bined Jewish Appeal of Metropolitan 
Chicago. Steelworkers President David 
J. McDonald, also an RLCA board 
member, gave the keynote address, and 
Mr. Goldberg received an “award of 
merit.” 


Mr. Potofsky’s honor was the League 
for Industrial Democracy’s annual 
award for distinguished service to de- 
mocracy, presented at a Hotel Astor 
luncheon in New York on April 22. 
LID’s treasurer is one of RLCA’s two 
honorary presidents, Joseph Schlossberg, 
retired Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Meany received the Four Free- 
doms Award, previously bestowed by the 
Four Freedoms Foundation on Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, President Truman, 
and other distinguished Americans. 


BISHOP ANDREW GREGORY 
GRUTKA, head of the Gary, Indiana 
Roman Catholic diocese, was once a steel 
mill laborer in the mills so many of 
whose workers are now a part of the 


200,000 under his spiritual leadership. 


Hilton E. Hanna and Joseph Belsky, 
PICKET AND THE PEN. American 
Institute of Social Science, 1960. 146 


pp. $5. 


Patrick Emmet Gorman, son of an 
Irish immigrant, was born in 1892 in 
Louisville, with ten older brothers and 
a sister. In 1923, at the age of thirty, 
he became president of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, the post he held until 
1942, when he moved to the secretarv- 
treasurer position. His_ thirty-eight 
years in international union leadership 
doubtless make “Pat’’ Gorman the dean 
of American labor leaders today. 


Hilton Hanna, whose title is that of 
Executive Assistant in the international’s 
‘Chicago headquarters, is the major 
author of the book, although vice presi- 
dent Belsky inaugurated the project and 
prepared a first draft. Hanna, origin- 
ally from Bahamas, B.W.I., was on the 
University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers staff before going to the union 
office several years ago. He has been 
active as a member of the RLCA execu- 
tive board, representing Mr. Gorman as 
his proxy delegate. “The book has been 
prepared with thoroughly exhaustive re- 
search, and becomes necessarily not only 
a biography of Pat Gorman but a tale of 
much of the Amalgamated’s history as 
well. 

Gorman, who wrote a still unpub- 
lished novel before he was 24, has prob- 
ably wielded a pen with more literary 
skill than: any other top elected union 
officer in the labor movement, a fact 
reflected in the title of the book. While 
many such union leaders hold the title 
of editor for their monthly magazine, 
jit is not usual for them actually to write 
the editorials. But “Pat” has not only 
produced dozens of “punchy”? commen- 
taries of this kind for the Butcher 
Workman, which are always worth the 
reading, but has even written short stor- 
ies which have appeared there. ‘These 
writings often reflect Gorman’s religious 
outlook and several of them, such as “A 
Handful of God,” appear in the book. 
Gorman, says the book, “has emphasized 
the ethical aspirations of our civilization 
and its religious beliefs and convictions. 
What he wants is a_ religio-ethical 
world; and it is this view that character- 
izes his entire habit-system of thinking.” 

An old Socialist and for years a con- 
tributing editor to the Socialist Call, 
Gorman is still ‘‘a Socialist at heart,” an 
‘orientation which has contributed to 
Gorman’s broad concern for many hu- 
manitarian causes outside as well as 
within the labor movement. Since his 
youth he has been one who stands for 


racial equality, and as early as 1920 at 
the St. Louis convention, he was me- 
morialized in a resolution by the 26 Ne- 
gro delegates “for the fearless stand he 
took” in a Georgia strike in 1919. 
Although Gorman left public school 
before completing his secondary educa- — 
tion, he earned a law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and practiced 


briefly before World War I. His labor 


career really began with election as 
president of the Louisville labor council 
at the age of 24. 

Another of Gorman’s talents is that 
covered in the chapter, ‘Butcher Bee- 
thoven.” Although he never studied 
music, Gorman is credited with more 
than 750 musical compositions, many of 
them complete with lyrics. The most 
ambitious is a four-movement symphonic 
fantasy, “The Pawn Shop Suite,” one 
of whose movements is “The Dance of 
the Wedding Rings.” An old friend, 
Billy Taylor, has been a collaborator on 
much of Gorman’s music, some of which 
has been issued in two albums by Tower 
Records of Chicago. 

The book is filled with details in its 
400 pages, and reflects fully the devotion 
of its authors and many of Gorman’s 
jassociates. While it might not be called 
great literature, it is a useful addition to 
the list of works detailing the lives of 
American labor leaders. 


SEAT BELTS in automobiles have 
been shown to reduce serious and fatal 
injuries more than one third. Half of 
all traffic injuries and deaths occur at 
speeds less than forty miles an hour. 


“Partners in Great Concerns,” an ar- 
ticle dealing with the common ground of 
both Catholic and Protestant work in 
social action, is a new reprint available 
from RLCA. Written by Dr. Clair M. 
Cook, it appeared first in the May issue 
of T'oday, national Catholic magazine 
published in Chicago. Much of the 
content grows from the experience of 
working with Catholics in RLCA, A 


copy will be sent on request. 


The Ola Timer 


“Success doesn’t come from 
lying awake at night, but 
from keeping awake in the | 
daytime!” 


